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How I Taught Myself Shorthand 


By CnHaries B. Wor 


Car-Secretary to the Assistant Engineer of the Northern Pacific Railway Company 


N High School I had 

prepared for an ac- 

counting position, and 
did not, therefore, take 
up shorthand. I studied 
such subjects as book- 
keeping, mathematics, 
English, typewriting, and 
the languages. 


Needed Shorthand 


After graduation, I en- 


tered the employ of the 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Company in a _ munor 
clerical capacity. In this 


position I found my type- 
writing ability of much 
value, and I also discov- 
ered that a knowledge of 
shorthand would open 
avenues closed to those 
not possessing this abil- 
ity. On the Northern 
Pacific alone, men starting their railroad ca 
reers as stenographers now occupy such posi- 
tions as General Traffic Manager, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Immigration Agent, Assis- 
tant to the President, Assistant Secretary and 
lreasurer, Superintendent of Safety, Superin 
tendent of Employment, and many other lesser 


positions. The opportunities for advancement 


in the railway game for those possessing 
stenographic knowledge are practically un- 
limited. 


No Business School in Town 


I was under a severe handicap when I de 
cided to study shorthand. I lived in a small 
town which did not boast a regular business 





Off for Seattle 





school conducting evening 
My hours of em 
ployment did not permit 


classes 
my enrolling in a post- 
graduate course at the 
local high school. There 
seemed to be no private 
available. Ap- 


teachers 
parently I was “stymied 
as a golfer would say. 


Teaching Myself 


However, I was not 
easily discouraged, and | 
decided that, with appli 
cation, I could succeed 
in learning shorthand 
through _ self-instruction 

I therefore wrote for a 
of the Manual and 
plunged in. Opening to 
the fly leaf, I wrote in 
bold script, “Started Feb 
22, 1928, finished 
In addition to the regular shorthand note 
books, I purchased a small pocket-size not 
book in which I carefully 


copy 


ruary 


wrote words, brief 
forms, and phrases in one column in longhand, 
and the shorthand characters in a parallel col 
umn. This notebook was my constant com 
panion; whenever an opportunity afforded | 
would take out the notebook, cover the column 
containing the shorthand characters, and men 
tally picture the then compare 
them with from the Manual 
This process of constant repetition impressed 
the characters upon my mind so that in a 


( haracters, 


those c pied 


short time I found I was becoming “short 
hand conscious.” 
Walking down the street, I would glance 


at the signs in 


store windows, billboards. 
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newspaper headlines, everything that struck 
my eye, mentally writing the shorthand char- 


acters for these signs. 
Making Progress 


My progress, while slow at first, was thor- 
ough, as I did not start the second lesson un- 
til I had mastered the first. I wrote each 
character literally hundreds of times. Often, 
in my idle moments, I amused 
myself by writing various char 
acters and phrases, in much the 
manner as people 
circles and other hiero- 
glyphics on their desk blotters 
while using the telephone. 

Do not imagine that this pro- 
gram always went along smooth 
ly. At times I grew discouraged 
apparently slow prog 
ress. Then I would see that chal 
lenging inscription on the flyleaf 
of my Manual: “Started Febru- 


same some 


scribble 


with my 





I would grit 
say to myself, “If others can, | 
can,” and get to work again with renewed 
energy and enthusiasm. 

I constantly compared my work with that 
of the Manual, criticizing my technique and 
striving for perfection of detail. 


ary 22, 1928. Finished 


my teeth, 


A Chance to Try My Skill 


After I had been studying for perhaps eight 
months, the position of personal stenographer 
to the Assistant Division Superintendent be- 
came vacant through promotion of the in- 
cumbent, and, following the regular practice in 
railway circles, a bulletin was issued inviting 
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applications for the position. I did not con- 
sider that I had the slightest chance of secur- 
ing the job, due to my lack of experience, but, 
obeying one of those intuitive “hunches,” | 
sat down and wrote a letter of application, 
frankly setting forth my experience in other 
railway work, stating my lack of experience 
in shorthand writing, but requesting an oppor- 
tunity for a trial. A few days later, much 


to my surprise, I received a letter suggesting 


















At work in his office in the 
Business Car, Mr. Wolf turns 
his back on such scenes as 
that above, looking east 
through Bozeman Pass. 


that I call on the Assistant Su 
perintendent for a personal in 
terview. I jumped on the train, 
rode over to Division headquar 
ters, and walked in to see the As 
sistant Superintendent. 

He was one of the most kindly, 
helpful men it has ever been my 
good fortune to know. After 
talking over the situation, and 
explaining to me the requirements 
of the position, he stated that he would not 
only give me a trial, but would do everything 
possible to help me succeed. 

Well, I started in. While I was not speedy 
in my dictation, I was quite familiar with 
railway terminology, which was a great heip, 
and after a week or two of practice I was 
speeding along in good shape. 


Promoted to Headquarters 


A few months later, the position of personal 
secretary to Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
System became vacant, and I applied for the 
It was the opportunity for which I had 

(Continued on page 230) 
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CURIOUS CLIPBPINES 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Lloyd’s Latest Wager 


$1 Against a “Bean Ball” 


And It Is Phrased, Arcuwatp ALAN BowLe Tells Us. in 


the 


Language of the Original Policy Issued Back in 1779 


LOY D’S offered third-party 

insurance to golfers to 
day. For $1 a year, un 
derwriters will indemnify golf- 
for injury or 


irom 


ers against suits 
damages resulting 
shots—this was the wireless 
flash from England recently 

No more lurking fears to 


keep down your score. Lloyd's 


errant 


vessels on the high seas, used t 
come to agreement over cups ol 

flee That was some 250 
vears ago—just a little before 
ny time! However, business 
became so brisk after about a 
century that the group decided 


to get into an ofhce building 
They hired rooms, later took 





latest wager assures the golfer 
the peace of mind of the man 
who fell down three flights of stairs into the 
street below, there to be run over by a passing 
automobile and dragged along by another. A 
third car swerved to avoid his bruised body 
A large crowd surrounded his 
form. But when he regained con 
hospital he was heard to 
“It’s all right, I'm 
insured against this, and I’m insured against 
that, so I'll be all right, if I ever get out! 

The story goes that while recovering from 
the bruises, breaks, and broken bones he was 
smiling and happy in the assurance that the 
accident had taken out 
years before would defray the doctors’ bills, 
nurses’ bills, hospital bills, and other 
dental expenses. Funds would find 
way into his bank account even while he was 


gathered and 
prostrate 
sciousness in the 


murmur, ever so softly, 


policies he several 
inci 


their 


convalescing. 

Charles Chaplin and his feet; Paderewski 
and his fingers; and lots of other celebrities 
carry heavy insurance upon that part of their 
human anatomy most useful in the earning of 
their daily bread. Quite recently Bing Cros- 
by’s throaty singing voice was covered for a 
million ! 


cool 


How L loyd’s Started 


business all started is 
buried in the historic past. Lloyd's, however, 
can trace its history direct to a coffee shop 
n London Town. And the funny part is that 
Lloyd was no insurance man, despite the fact 
that the largest and most powerful of insur 
name 


Where this insurance 


ince men are grouped under the 

Lloyd's.” 

Edward Lloyd, not Harold of movie pictur: 
tame (we don’t know whether there is any 
ancestral connection between them, either), 
ran a coffee shop where shipping merchants, 
and those irterested in underwriting risks for 





over the building. Then they 

grew, and grew, and grew, un- 

til today they are safely housed 

an edifice especially designed for them by 

that great architect, Sir Edwin Cooper, and 

built upon the site of the famous old East 

India Hous 

When the Bell Tolls 

Lloyd’s comes to mind whenever something 


mtoward occurs, such as the 


ship. At that time the old Lutine Bell is 
rung to attract the attention of members. The 
tolling of that bell reminds us that $12,000,000 


sinking of a 


worth of gold and silver lies off Tershelling, 
fathoms deep in the hold of the good ship 
“Lutine” that went down 130 odd years ago 
The bell was retrieved and presented to 
Lloyd's, but the hulk remains deeply im 
bedded in the mud off the coast of Holland 
Most of the history of Lloyd’s is writ in 
its connection with the sea and risks of war 
Marine insurance was, until quite recently, 
the only kind written. Today the scope is 
larger, and Lloyd's will take a risk on any 
thing, even to the chance that a stray golf 
ball may do damage! Yet it is very conser 


vative in its business procedure, and its mem 
bers are scrupulous of their obligations 

Conservative is right! Even to this very 
day the same policy “revised and confirmed” 
in 1779 is used. No chance for misunder 
standing here, for each phrase has been jud 
cially terpreted Additional clauses are 
udded to meet the changing requirements as 
necessity warrants, but the basic clauses are 
the same, word for word, comma tor comma 

Lloyd's Shipping Register 

Another phase of Lloyd’s is the Register, 

which is kept by a different organization but 


is housed in the same quarters as the insuring 


group. Out of a total tonnage of 63 millions 
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afloat in the world in 1927, nearly 40 mil- 
lion tons have been built under the super- 
vision of the Society conducting the “Reg- 
ister.” 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping classifies mer 
cantile standards for the construction of ves- 
sels throughout the world, and those who 
wish to have their ships listed in this “Blue 
Book of the Sea” must maintain a very high 
standard of construction, and submit to very 
careful scrutiny of their work from the draw- 
ing up of plans to the trial trip. All the way 
through, the ships are under the constant 
supervision of representatives of the Society. 
Whether they be made of wood, composite, or 
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steel, whether they be operated by petroleum, 
steam, or internal combustion engine, all 
matters affecting their seaworthiness are 
checked and rechecked before the vessels are 
honored by classification. 

If you are building an ocean liner or a 
private lake yacht, you can, if your boat is 
worthy, have it put upon this world-famous 
Register. It will be listed just at its worth, 
no more, no less! Since 1775, when a code 
was adopted by the Society, to represent the 
various classifications, the expression “Al’ 
has indicated first-class condition, in general 
parlance as well as on Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. Did you ever know that? 


oO? 


How I Taught Myself Shorthand 


(Continued from page 22: 


been waiting. My application was accepted, 
and I left for St. Paul, Minnesota, to take 
the job. 

In my present position, I accompany the 
Assistant Chief Engineer on business trips 
over the entire system, covering some 2,000 
miles of main line between St. Paul and the 
Pacific Coast. We travel on a private, or 
business, car fitted up with staterooms, office 
space, and kitchen, and carrying a chef and 
porter. We are on the road an average of 
six to eight months each year, covering 30,000 
miles or more in that time. Regular work is 
carried on while traveling, the same as when 
at headquarters. 


Aboard the Business Car 


It takes a little time to cultivate the knack 
of writing shorthand while riding on a train, 
speeding across the country at sixty miles an 
hour, through tunnels, across rushing rivers, 
down steep mountain grades, and around 
curves. The trick lies in crossing the right 
leg over the left, resting the notebook on the 
right leg, and letting the body sway with the 
movement of the train. 

It also requires a little practice to be able 
to operate the typewriter while traveling at 
high speed. The hands are held over the key- 
board, the body is allowed to sway with the 
movement of the car, the hands remaining 
over the keys. 


Meeting Our Mail Enroute 


Mail is sent out from headquarters at the 
end of each business day, in special locked 
pouches. The car secretary is required to 
keep a record of these pouches and see that 


299) 


none are lost or mishandled. For example 
we start out from St. Paul enroute to Seattle, 
a trip requiring three days on the train. At 
the end of our first day out, we receive a tele 
gram from headquarters advising that “Mail 
Pouch No. 1 is being forwarded on Train 
Three tonight, destination Seattle.” Of course, 
that requires no special handling. In the reg- 
ular course of events, it will arrive in Seattle 
one day following our arrival. 

But let us say that we suddenly decide 
to stop at Spokane for a day, instead of 
continuing through to Seattle. When Train 
No. 3 arrives the following day the car secre- 
tary goes to the baggage car, signs the ex- 
press messenger’s receipt book, and receives 
the mail pouch. He is thus able to start work 
on that consignment of mail without any delay 

It requires a little more careful watching 
on the part of the secretary on the return 
trip. Let us suppose we are leaving Seattle 
on Monday evening, which will bring us into 
St. Paul Thursday morning. Therefore, Mon 
day evening when I receive the telegraphic 
advice from St. Paul that “Pouch No. 17 is 
being forwarded tonight on Train No. 3 to 
Seattle,” I get out the time table, figure ap 
proximately the meeting point of the train 
bearing the pouch and the one hauling our 
car, then telegraph the express messenger on 
the train bearing the mail pouch, instructing 
him to have the mail pouch put off at some 
point east of the probable meeting point. Of 
course, the idea is to let the pouch travel 
just as far as possible, in order to get it at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This seems a rather simple procedure, and 
it is—sometimes. During the winter months, 


when trains are traveling through blizzards, 
(Continued on page 244) 
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What About Economy? 


By Harold Whitehead, in “Your Job” 
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“It Pays to Graduate,” Says the “Canton-Actual News’ 


A business man who had been driven almost frantic by trying to get along with a half-baked, not- 
quite-through, almost stenographer, who had not completed her course, said to us recently: 

“The next time I hire a stenographer, the first question I will ask will be, ‘Are you a graduate?’ 
If a young person doesn’t have judgment and ambition enough to stay in school until she is through 
with her course, she doesn’t have those qualities sufficiently developed to be worth a great deal in 


an office.” 
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The LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 






It Can Be Done 


O all our Greco Writer friends, both 

new and old, we say “Happy New 

Year.” Many of you who started short- 
hand in September are now in the advanced 
dictation classes, developing rapidly into effi- 
cient stenographers and potential private sec- 
retaries. Many others of you are beginning 
the study of shorthand this month. We want 
you to know that you have chosen one of the 
finest ways of preparing yourselves to become 
useful, self-supporting citizens. 


Stenographic Assets 


There is more to stenography than mere 
shorthand and typing skill. 

A stenographer must have a thorough train- 
ing in English grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling. 

A stenographer must have a large vocabu- 
lary of useful words and know the meanings 
of business terms, legal terms, and common 
technical terms. 

A stenographer must be neat and orderly 
and know how to use his mind and body to 
make every effort count. 

In the business world, of which you will 
soon become a part, the choice prizes go to 
those who push on and on, meeting each new 
task with the assurance that It Can Be Done. 
Edgar Guest, in the last stanza of his poem, 
“It Couldn’t Be Done,” writes: 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 


here are thousands to point out to you one by one, 


The dangers that wait to assail you 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 


Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done,”’ and you'll do it 


Time to Tally Up 


The beginning of a new year is the appro- 
priate time to take stock of your assets and to 
chart the route you should follow throughout 
the year. Take stock today of your actual and 
potential stenographic assets. Chart your 
stenographic route for the year. If you are 


deficient in English; if you are a poor speller; 
if punctuation and capitalization bother you; 
if you are careless in matters of arrangement, 
in keeping appointments, or in remembering 
to do things, make a New Year’s resolution 
that you are going to get rid of these steno 
graphic liabilities and acquire in their stead 
assets that will cause your future employer to 
want to put you on his payroll and keep you 
there. Remember, it can be done! 


Helps for You 


And we are going to help you all we can 
through the columns of this magazine. They 
are filled with very valuable helps and hints 
for increasing your stenographic efficiency. The 
plates of beautifully written shorthand are 
prepared not only for enjoyable reading, but 
also to help you acquire an equally artistic 
style of penmanship and to aid you in develop- 
ing a richer vocabulary. 

In this month’s Learner's Department we 
have prepared a series of short drills on the 
formation of the past tense of verbs. By prac 
ticing the following paragraphs in the short 
hand Manual you will obtain a quick compre 
hensive review of the past tense: Paragraphs 
59, 136, 182, and 211 


Drills on the Past Tense 
After reviewing these paragraphs, practice 
the following drills adapted from An Analysis 
of the Formation of the Past Tense in Gregg 
Shorthand by Brother Fred Henry, Marist 


Brothers School, Pago Pago, American Samoa 


Drill 1 


et wae, gi a 
q. a Wa Z 4 yy 


laid, stayed, played, obeyed, hurried, worried, sowed, 
rowed, issued 
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Drill 2 Drill 9 


- yw oats ft Y > aa vy a2 £ " Y 
7 ~ an —Y Y » 4, 
ra a 7 2 ew i oe" P ¥ 


kicked, picked, checked, locked, dragged, drugged, ys 


tugged 
contained, obtained, hardened, straightened, esteemed 


condemned, redeemed 


Drill 3 


;. fe -* 
<-- c.. ~) , —- 
oo 
J -—— . 
a< a a C ( 
feared, endured, appeared, conferred, figured, filled, 


OD _— 
killed, controlled Z L rf 


Drill 10 





Drill 4 


) P ) ; ) mapped, ripped, dipped, kept, shaped, nabbed, robbed, 
4 / absorbed, throbbed, bobbed 
anil gi" 
} ) j ; 
y= J J ) a Drill 11 


ao , a QO- C @ "a 
rained, trained, fastened, gained, signed, dreamed 


. heap prey = 

seemed, claimed, framed , 2 Z Ta Z Z 
Drill § ene = oa er. ¢ 
ro A 


briefed ‘ thed sughed, stuffed muffed, lived 


approved lved we 
remained, determined, examined ap . solved, paved 


Drill 6 Drill 12 


. : } 7 ¥ 
. get / : y 4 7 _ 3 ) } / ( j 
Wk i i ya le Pi - bo y / v/ 7 y 
| : '“ > Ma —_ P dl i 
G64 ¢ tL Fz 


) 


~~ 
hated, treated, greeted, limited, aided, heeded, needed - Zg = = WA, . 4 LZ 


| faded, shaded 
waged, raged, forged, damaged, averaged, staged 
Drill 7 rcached, matched, stretched, lunched, touched, cashed 
rushed, flashed, dashed, pushed, fished 


yy A Y7 S 
A YA A 4 

< vA roi = - 

‘ c a 


dated, edited, audited, accommodated 


Drill 8 


Drill 13 


- y OZ 
fr x U 
f A a IE SES- past, based, dressed, traced, lest, seized, gazed, grazed, 
a 2 y, f Y razed 
: : o~ o~ 
J Drill I4 


ae mn -* “= * 


a 


printed, sounded, bonded, painted, counted, prompted, wae ‘ Se aT Te ; yy 
emptied, exempted, remedied ~~ a Y 





as 


ee 


ae 
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Se 
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) ) y J How Do You Rate on Pronunciation? 
ona + oO ey <4 

Educated people strive to pronounce fault- 
cautioned, motioned, mentioned, fashioned, finished, essly. Incorrect pronunciation, especially of 
furnished, varnished, perished, nourished commonly used words, often is a bar to pro- 
motion in the private secretarial field—not so 
Drill 15 much because of the mispronunciations them- 
selves, but because incorrect pronunciation 
generally goes hand in hand with incorrect 


5 / ,- ( eo” spelling and other English faults. 
"4 _— y= Drill on These 100 “Demons” 
< t 
é r 6 ' 
smoothed, bathed, soothed, breathed, clothed, be Test the accuracy of your own pronunciation 
queathed, sheathed by pronouncing the following 100 “demons.” 
The diacritical markings given here are ac- 
Drill 16 cording to Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary. 
< ) y Group 1 
‘ - 7 
wronged tr cd, banged, banked, ranked, nked / 4 
Drill 17 5 ' ~~ € 
j 
? 
¢g : 7 
2 ¥ le Ps ( 
7 7 
— ~ £ r ( 2 
o Wi, - ep 
o / y : : 
earned, turned, learned, termed, charmed, farmed, , f } 
adjourned, sojourned P . ( i ? 
( v 
Drill 18 ; 
abdomen ib-dd'mén address (d-drés'), admirable ‘ 
id’ mi-ra-b'l), annuity (d-n@'i-ti), acoustics (a-kdDds | 
. tiks), architecture (dr ki-ték-tar asked (dskt iH 
sf s ) t lie g-2il’ ya-ri | 
? oa vY aspirant i ir ant ate ai), awa ry y-st 
2 d r > ( 4 aviator d’vi-d-tér), bomb (bém beneficiary bén-< 
y fish’i-dr-i) buffet bdd-fa" buoy (boi) cafeteria 
j ) kaf-é-té’ri-a), carburetor (kar'bia-rét-ér), candidate 
a! 6 y) , kin’ di-dat ttastrophe (ka-tds’trd-fé catch (kach 
6 é 
4 Group 2 i 
motored altercd uttered, dared, bettered, shared, ‘ - 4 » AS t 
heered, jeered, endangered, wagered, honored, neared, HW 
1dmired, angered / { 
77 e 
> 
Drill 19 y q) r. 
" / <=, 
" j 
“ } . ; 
‘ AG 
© é 7 
‘4 | 
? } 
y ) 
Fa c ‘ go ' ‘- a ; , 7 | 
6 Y > > ao 7. 
Tt 
- Q a comptroller (kén-trdl'ér), cordially (kér’ sali corp : 
“i 9 ration kér-pd-1a' shin), courteous (kitr’té-tis cul 
nary (ka'li-nd-ri customary kis’ tiim-d-ri column 
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diphtheria (dif-thé’ri-a), deficit (déf'i-sit), executor 
(ég-2tk'a-tér), extraordinary (éks-trir'di-nd-ri), fac- 
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tous (gra-tf'i-tis), grocery (grd'sér-i), gnardian 
(gar'di-in), height (hit), hygiene (hi'ji-én), homo- 


geneous (hd-md-j2'né-tis), horizon (hé-ri'’ziin), hostile 
(hos til), inquiry (in-kwir’i), increment (in'kré-mént), 


irreparable (i-rép’a-ra-b'l), kiln (kil), laboratory 
(lib’é-ra-té-ri), lamentable (lim'én-ta-b’'l), ludicrous 
la’ di-kriis), magazine (mdg-d-zin’), morale (mé-ril'), 


mushroom (mish'’réddm) 
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projective (pré-jék'tiv), rather (rath’ér), recess (ré- 
sés'), refutable (ré-fat’a-b’l), reputable (rép'a-ta-b'l), 
research (ré-sirch'), resources (ré-sdrs'és), restaurant 
(rés’té-rint), revocable (ré-vdk’da-b'l), ridiculous 
(ri-dik’d-liis), sagacious (séd-g@'shiis), salary (sal’- 
a-ri) 
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scared (skard), simultaneous (st-miil-ta’né-iis), stamp 
stamp), 


status (statis), stupendous (sté-pén'diis), 
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tournament 


suffice sii-fis’), surprise siir-priz’), 
(tddr'nd-mént), toward td’ird), tremendous (tré 
mén'diis), Tuesday (Tiaz'dd), versatile (vir-sd-til) 


hwi), with (with), width (width 
which (hwich), water (wé'tér), zool 
ogy (26-6¥'6-ji) 


was (wds), why 
worth (wirth), 


Coming 
Next month we will tell you how to review 


shorthand theory in an interesting and simple 


way. 


oOo 


It Happened in England! 


Chumley, 
Bassiter, 
Beecham. 


The list seemed endless. 


Marchbanks, 

Lawson-Gore, 

Sinjun, 

pronounced the dictator. 

And the list went on and on! 

Weems, 
Murray, 
Beeton. 


The sounds were recorded all right. 
There they were in black and white. 
But it was in England. 

The young American had accepted the 
job with the thought that the experi- 
ence to be acquired would be worth 
while. 


It was! 

She learned “immejately” that her 
spelling was awry. 

The list should have been typed: 


Cholmondeley, 
Bayswater, 
Beauchamp. 
Marjoribanks, 
Leveson-Gower, 
St. John. 
Wemyss, 
Moray, 
Bethune! 


And these are “posers” that we'll 
wager you won't find in any list of 
“pronunciation demons.” Will our 
British cousins tell us what a poor 
stenog does in a case like this when 
she can’t believe her ears ? 
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Review Sentences 


On the Manual Lessons 
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Proper Names in Shorthand 


By J. E. FuLier 


Goldey College 


ROPER names have always been a thorn 
in the flesh of conscientious teachers and 
ambitious students of shorthand. Much 

has been said about this, but not enough has 
been done about it. 

In a recent letter to the writer, Dr. Gregg 
said: “It pains me to see so many stenogra- 
phers scrawling names in longhand. Many 
employers, in speaking in complimentary terms 
f their stenographer or secretary, have said 
to me, ‘Why, she is so expert that she writes 
even the proper shorthand !’ : 
Employers do notice such things and gauge 
their stenographers’ ability accordingly.’ 


names in 


Could You Have Done It? 
The experience of one of my own pupils 
bears out Dr. Gregg’s statement. This young 
man had recently secured employment in the 
office of a large steel plant. It was necessary to 
check a list of some 150 names of laborers (most 
of them foreign) to be assigned to a certain job 
Che timekeeper’s list had been mislaid. Ther« 
was delay, confusion, criticism. The young 
stenographer volunteered to take the names in 
shorthand as the men filed past the window 
In less than five minutes he had the list legi- 
bly written so that the names were later suc- 
cessfully checked with the official list. 

This very unusual performance, coupled 
with his initiative and resourcefulness, made 
a hit in the office and won for him a coveted 
place as stenographer to the superintendent. 


Get the Habit! 


Every shorthand reporter, every successful 
shorthand teacher, and every experienced 
stenographer knows that proper names present 
one of the greatest difficulties in stenographic 
work. Ability to write them rapidly and legi- 
bly is of the utmost importance. In the Anni- 
versary Edition of “Speed Studies,” students 
are urged to “form the habit of writing names 
n shorthand,” and are told that “Only the 
name of unusual spelling needs to be written 
in longhand.” 

The longhand used in such cases is solely 
for the sake of spelling, which shorthand can- 
not indicate. Any proper name that is com- 
posed of the elementary sounds of the English 
language (i.¢., not involving foreign accents) 
can be written legibly in shorthand for pur- 


Wilmington, Delaware 


poses of pronunciation; the outline for such a 
name can be written faster than longhand; a 
good shorthand outline for a name is more 
legible than a hasty longhand scrawl; and the 
ability to handle proper names in this way is 
an almost infallible sign of exceptional mas 
tery of shorthand 


Do You Find Proper Names Hard to Write? 


The writer who has difficulty in writting 


names either does not know his Manual per 


fectly, or he depends too much upon arbitrary 
memorizing of outlines and has not done 
enough analyzing. In the latter case he would 


naturally lack what David Wolfe Brown called 
“word-building” power—the power to put 
down promptly and in proper sequence the 
shorthand characters to represent the sounds 
heard 

Trouble in reading names written in short 
hand may arise from (1) faulty execution of 
outlines—bad penmanship that results in lack 


ol proportion ; (2) indicate exact 


with a vowel 


failure to 
vowel sounds or to indicate a x 
or to differentiate between s and zs; (3) un 
familiarity with names of persons and places, 
the characteristics, similarities, or dissimilar 

ties of such names, etc., and the inherent dan 
gers of such characteristics. 
been too little 
writing 


material 
names. To meet 
have been for 
names that 


There has suitable 
for use in drills in 
this need in our own work, I 
some time listing and classifying 
caused trouble for one reason or another. 
Much enthusiasm can be aroused in classes 
by competitive tests of accuracy in transcrib 
names. The resourceful 
sentences including 


ing selected teacher 


can extemporize names 
that must be distinguished 


following persons will report for football prac- 


For example: The 


tice this afternoon: Henry Andrus, Robert 
Bell, John Bohner, Frank Cann, etc 
Incidentally, it will be found that certain 


students who have remained careless or un 


lor accurate pro 
mm such drills 


of the necessity 


portions will learn the lesson fri 


and tests 
You'll Be Blamed for the Mistakes 


The responsibility for getting names right 


| 


rests mainly on the stenographer. Of course 


it is unreasonable to expect the stenographer 
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to know how to spell every name that is dic- 
tated; but the dictator is usually absorbed in 
the thoughts he wishes to express, and it may 
not occur to him that certain names should be 
spelled. 

So, you see, the stenographer must be 
aware of the danger and alert to get the 
necessary information. 

When to ask for such information depends 
upon the circumstances—including the pecu- 
liarities and preferences of the dictator. 


January, 1934 


Probably a majority of dictators prefer not to 
be interrupted during the dictation. 

Do not feel apologetic about asking intelli- 
gent and necessary questions. 

How to ask for the needed information is 
important. Do not say, “Mr. Brown, how do 
you spell that name?” Instead say, “Is that 
name S-t-e-w-a-r-t?” 

Of course, if you know that you can get 
the necessary information elsewhere without 
loss of time, do not trouble the dictator. 


Names Requiring Vowel Indication 


N many pairs or triplets of names the indi- 

cation of the vowel sound is necessary to 
legibility. In others it is necessary to write 
the w-dash, or to indicate the sound of z, 
et cetera. In some instances it is necessary 
to mark the short sound of any vowel group. 
This may be done by using the “breve” as 
illustrated in Bill, Cann, and a number of 


others which are included in the accompany- 
ing lists. 

Careful study of the names in the following 
lists will acquaint you with the manner of 
distinguishing the varying spellings by mark 
ing the vowels. Other methods applying to 
different classes of names will appear in the 
coming issues. 


DISTINGUISHING PROPER NAMES BY VOWEL MARKINGS 
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How I Taught Myself Shorthand 
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(Concluded from page 230) 


running several hours late at times, it takes a 
bit of close figuring to get the pouches with 
out excessive delay. And then, also, after 
wiring instructions to the express messenger, 
the trains may be further delayed enroute, 
making a change of destination necessary. 


Dispatching Correspondence to St. Paul 


While traveling on line, the secretary, at 
the end of each day, makes up a package con- 
taining the mail he has written that day for 
headquarters, and mails it to St. Paul on a 
fast passenger train. In this way the officer is 
able to handle his work in an expeditious 
manner, without the delays which would ensue 
through holding all correspondence awaiting 
his return to the office. 


Much Business Done by Wire 


There is also a large amount of telegraphic 
correspondence handled over the private wires 


of the Railway Company. When matters of 
a confidential nature are required to be han 
dled by telegraph, resort is had to a code 
book, containing several hundred pages of 
phrases and words pertaining to the peculiar 
and specialized nature of railroad work. Then, 
too, the code book is used for eliminating 
excessive telegraphing. For instance, if we 
wish to wire the information that “a ship- 
ment of silk from the steamship Korea Maru 
will be routed via our line from Seattle to St 
Paul,” we merely telegraph the phrase “Sen 
gal Korea Maru.” 


Job Interesting and Varied 


The work of a car secretary is varied and 
interesting, and has enough excitement and 
incident for a dozen novels. 

I would only reiterate that the study of 
shorthand opens up avenues of advancement, in 
the railway field as elsewhere, which would 
otherwise be closed to anyone without such 


knowledge. 





Northern Pacific Boasts the World’s Biggest Locomotive 
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Out of Theory into Practice 


HE transition from theory to practice is 

always a momentous one in any skill or 

endeavor. It involves a change of atti- 
tude, of mental approach, an adjustment of the 
mind to a new outlook upon the subject in 
hand. The objectives that we once strove so 
earnestly toward as goals turn out to be not 
goals at all, but only means by which to reach 
the final goal of practical effort. 

In the study of shorthand, such a mental 
change as this takes place in the midst of the 
learning process itself. The transition from 
the theory class to the first dictation class calls 
for a distinct mental readjustment, in the mind 
of both the student and the teacher. Some- 
times this readjustment is made unconsciously 
and immediately by both the instructor and 
the pupil, but frequently it is not made will- 
ingly by either, or it is actually resisted. Go 
into a dictation class where the students have 
just emerged from the Manual and where, in 
their first efforts to write from “new” dicta- 
tion, the teacher is insisting on the same per- 
fection of outline required in theory practice. 
‘he students patiently write one word and 
lrop three. In such a class there has been no 
mental readjustment, no realization that theory 
s over and practice has begun. 

Theory practice calls for absolute perfection 
of outline. For the moment, that is the end to 
which the student is striving. There should be 
no let-down, no compromising with that high 
standard. During theory practice everything 
else is subordinate to the implanting in the 
mind of a clear picture of what the perfect 
utline is and a single-minded effort to teach 
the hand to translate that picture into a cor- 
rect, well-formed outline. But after that proc- 
ess has been exhausted, when the student has 
mastered theory and can write reasonably per- 
fect outlines, he should then realize that all the 
study and effort that went before was a means 
and not an end in itself. The real end is some- 
where in the dictation practice immediately 
before him, where he is expected to write 
shorthand outlines, not at his leisure, but in 
the time and at the convenience of the dictator. 
If he can write them perfectly, well and good, 


but write them he must. The goal now is to 
get something down for what is being said 
with other considerations for the moment for- 
gotten. 

Of course, no student is ever absolutely 
finished with theory when he enters his first 
dictation class. He will always be reviewing 
the Manual and practicing outlines, always 
seeking perfection of form; but he won't be 
doing it, and he should not be doing it, at the 
moment he is writing from dictation. Also 
when the student does make the necessary 
mental adjustment in the dictation class and 
makes his goal the getting of something down 
for everything that is said, he may find that 
he cannot read it afterward simply because he 
has not made the perfect outiines that he has 
been accustomed to see in theory class. That 
is to be expected and allowed for; it is part 
of the process that he must go through. He 
is seeing for the first time what his outlines 
look like under the stress of speed, what pecu- 
liar distortions they assume, and exactly in 
what respects they depart from the ideal. He 
is learning to read “bad” notes, but, more im 
portant from an educational process, he is 
receiving an object lesson. He is observing 
the need for further theory and penmanship 
practice on certain particular combinations, if 
he is ever going to write them from dictation 
as they should be written in order to be read 
fluently 

For, even in the dictation class, theory and 
penmanship practice need not be forgotten. 
Every imperfectly written outline can and 
should be practiced singly, exactly as it was 
written and practiced in the theory class. The 
emphasis in dictation upon getting an outline 
for every word does not preclude at all the 
ideal of perfect outlines. No student’s style 
is ever “set” beyond change, nor is his capacity 
for improvement exhausted, when he enters 
the dictation class. Dictation itself will have 
a beneficial effect upon his style, in that it will 
impart to it a fluency that was lacking in the 
theory class, and fluency always contributes 
to perfection of form. Thus it would be a mis- 
take for the student to assume, in making the 
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necessary mental adjustment in the dictation 
class, that he will no longer concern himself 
with penmanship and theory practice. Good 
outlines will always be a matter of concern 
with him if he is to become a good shorthand 
writer. 

The mental change that he will make is only 
a change of emphasis, and in no sense excludes 
the other values that he has been taught to 
respect. All things to their season, should be 
his motto. When he practices outlines, he does 
it for a single purpose, to learn the correct 
outline ; when he undertakes penmanship prac- 
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tice, it is to teach his hand the ideal shorthand 
form; but when dictation begins, his object 
changes again—it is now to get down what is 
said. If he has done sufficient penmanship 
work and he knows his theory, he will get it 
down in good notes. If not, he must get it 
down anyway, for that is the object of dicta- 
tion practice. Later, more penmanship and 
theory practice can be undertaken to improve 
his notes, but the time for that is not when the 
dictator is speaking. At that moment, the su- 
preme emphasis is upon writing, writing and 
nothing else but writing Le Eee ae 


oO° 


Three New Diamonds 


























Gladys Anderson 


N the past school year three more skillful 

shorthand writers obtained the V. C. of 

the shorthand world—the Gregg Expert 
Diamond Medal, awarded to those who suc- 
cessfully write from dictation in five min- 
utes 1,000 words of solid matter and tran- 
scribe them with better than 95 per cent 
accuracy. The pictures of the medal winners, 
all pupils of Miss Helen W. Evans, of Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois, are given here. 

This now makes a total of nineteen writers 
who have won the medal in the ten years 
during which it has been offered. 


A Word About These Writers 


Miss Gladys Anderson was born in Negau- 
nee, Michigan. Her family later moved to 
Lead, South Dakota, where she graduated 
from the high school in 1931. While a stu- 
dent at the Lead High School (she took com- 
mercial work for two years during her 
course) Miss Anderson entered the District 
and State Commercial Contests. In _ the 
shorthand event she won first place in her 


Charlotte Vollmer Timmins 


Alice Westrick 


district and third in the State. She was the 
first student who passed the 120-word dicta 
tion test while still in high school. 

Miss Anderson entered Gregg College i 
September, 1931, to take court reporting, 
graduating from this course in September, 
1932. 


Miss Alice Westrick was born in Ottawa, 
Ohio. She is a graduate of Sts. Peter and 
Paul High School, where she also learned 
shorthand. 

She entered Gregg College in 1931 for the 
court reporting course and graduated in 1932 
Miss Westrick won the diamond medal in 
July, 1933. 

This young lady’s favorite sport is swim 
ming. She is now doing free-lance reporting 
in Chicago. 

Mrs. Charlotte Vollmer Timmins was born 
in Lostant, Illinois, and graduated from Los 
tant High School. She taught country school 


Continued on page 262) 
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More Life Insurance Letters 


From the manuscript by Gertrude Bishop for Volume 2 of the “Gregg Vocational Dictation” 
Series, in Preparation 
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Off Florida Waters 


From “Fulton Progress” 
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Lobby Reflections 


GROUP of executives were gathered 

around the fireplace in a downtown club 

one evening recently. The conversation 
turned to secretaries, and the question was 
asked, “Granted that a secretary is capable of 
taking dictation and 
transcribing it ac- 
curately, what general 
characteristics would 
you stress in the 
young man or young 
woman as likely to 
effect security and 
early advancement?” 


f Tu ne: 


Greggites, rally 


HERE IS OUR OFFICIAL RALLY SONG 
for the 1934 O. G. A. Contest 


GreccitTes, RALLY 


Tr imp, 7 r amp, 


1 
to the call; 


and ambition is generated for the task, and 
} 


who does it when told, is a boon to a harassed 


business man. Only the other day my sec- 

retary handed me a letter and quotation that 

I had asked her to get out for me on Mon- 
day—two days late 
if we lose that bid 


she loses her job!” 


And Does the Job 
; “Willingly” 
TO THE CALI 

“The ability to rise 
to a given situation 
with willingness, effi 


Trams 


it is for us, one and al 


1 to ci *s. curves ynings let's " . 
Give Me the ~wa sing Ce om gt . dg site gt ween 4A that ciency, and initiative 
Stenographer W ho— must be done 1S important, but I 
If we hope to win the prize for 0. G. A believe that a stenog- 
“What is so rare i rapher also needs the 
as the stenographer quality of stability 
who when given a Light and swift the pencils gliding must be capable of 


Che 


piece of work to get ¢ 
And 


out quickly will do it 
without first whimp- 
ering that she doesn’t 
have time, or asking 

if she is supposed to do 

it instead of something 

else, or explaining at great length that if she 
does this she can’t do that—wasting more of 
your time and her own in telling you why it 
can’t be done than it actually takes to do it!” 

So spoke one executive as he reflected upon 
the stenographers in his employ. 

“I would rather do the work myself—it’s 
quicker and less ruinous to my disposition 
than have to discuss with a stenographer the 
hys’ and ‘wherefores’ of a job before I can 
get it done!” 

We listened attentively. 


“Ww 


Gets a Job Out on Time 


“I, too, want a girl that can put do in done,” 
vowed another of the party. “The young man 
or woman who knows work can be done in a 
hurry when the need arises, if sufficient power 


r up, better notes each day; 

when back the honors « 
All the work we'll count but f 

When at last we've won the 

oO. G. 


Ss 


sustained good work 
and perform efficient- 
' ly all of the time. I 
A > we have no objection to 
ath = “4 i ey telephone te te-a tetes, 

or time off for mani 

curing, reading Snap- 
py Stories, or stitching seams, if there is time— 
but I do not want a girl who takes an hour to 
do a ten-minute job coming to me and telling 
me she can’t get her work out,” a personnel 
director added with conviction 


“Do” the Important Half of “Done” 


As listened to these reflections of high- 
powered executives, we recalled with a warm 
glow of satisfaction some experiences of our 
own when the enthusiasm and willingness of 


our workers made it possible to put through the 


v« 


work on schedule during the rush season 
instances of the alert, prompt action on 
the part of a stenographer who, sensing the 


jam that was ahead if work were permitted to 
pile up, rose to the occasion and with imper- 
turbable efficiency and speed tackled the job 
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and finished it without quibble or question. 
Do spells only half of done, but it is the im- 
portant half. 


A Vote for “Interest” 


“I’ve been listening to your discussion of 
stenographers,” volunteered another in the 
group, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “and I 
must say some of you are rather hard on the 
young people. Initiative in correct handling 
of a situation is born of observation, study of 
the business, and knowing the decisions handed 
down by the ‘boss’ under similar circumstances ; 
it comes within the province of experience, or 
training in business. If the stenographer has 
the capacity to grow, likes his work, and takes 
an interest in it, if he is ambitious to broaden 
his scope of effort, understanding, and value, 


A Hobby 


o UNE IN,” Greggites in France and 

other countries. Miss M. E. Metcalf, 
Bulkeley High School of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, calling: “Can you give me some informa- 
tion regarding correspondence between Amer- 
ican and foreign students of Gregg Shorthand ? 
Would it be possible for any of our students 
to correspond with French students, and, if 
so, how is this arranged?” 

Shorthand correspondence has been an in- 
teresting hobby with many writers. Let us con- 
fess that we resort to shorthand in writing 
personal letters whenever we can, and much 
of our inter-office correspondence is carried on 
in this way. Dr. Gregg himself sets the exam- 
ple. It is a tremendous labor-saving device! 

Speaking of hobbies, one of our subscribers 
has recently written to us about his hobby, 
and we are passing the letter along to you: 

“I thought you might be interested to see 
how I have been teaching myself shorthand 
by combining it with my hobby of drawing 
cartoons. I commenced the study of shorthand 
last August, equipped with the Anniversary 
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you can rest assured that other things being 
equal he will develop into a first-rate secre- 
tary. But first of all you must have his inter- 
est—and I think right here is where your 
ability comes in. 

“How many of you give some thought to 
the attitude of the applicant for the job? It 
isn’t enough that he be able to take your let 
ter and admittedly hand you a better transcript 
than the original dictated, but talk to him a 
bit about your work and the details of the 
office and get his reaction. A very important 
quality, assuming that the applicant has ade 
quate training, educational background, and 
aptitude, is that he should show an interest in 
your business. Interested—he will soon 
measure up to your expectations—just natural 
youthful enthusiasm will do it.” 


or Iwo 


Edition of the Manual, “Speed Studies,” a 
subscription to THe Grecc Writer, and a 
Dowst Binder to put the magazines in, four 
shorthand notebooks, and a stack of pencils. 

“Since 1928 I have been drawing these 
cartoon characters, putting them through some 
twenty original stories in comic-strip size. 
Recently, after taking up the art of shorthand, 
just for something to do and when several of 
my friends became Gregg-conscious, I decided 
to try doing the ‘balloon talk’ in shorthand. 
I thought you might be interested in seeing 
a sample of the shorthand series just for your 
own amusement. I like shorthand and I like 
drawing, and I am getting a load of fun out 
of both of them.” 

We are passing along to you, too, the com- 
ics accompanying this letter from Paul Silver, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

These are both interesting hobbies. Possi- 
bly some of our other readers have hobbies 
that they will tell us about—we have one or 
two ourselves, and we should enjoy hearing 
about yours. 


A Few Stray Thoughts 


OW is the time to get your O. G. A. 
Certificate. Some excellent shorthand 
writing has been received from students and 
shorthand writers applying for membership 
during the past months, and several thousand 
new members have been added to our already 
huge roster. If you do not have yours, try 
for the Certificate now. The test for January 
is given on page 253. 
More and more of our business schools 
recognize that shorthand style and speed go 
hand in hand; that good notes contribute to 


efficient transcription. This is evidenced by the 
nice clubs received. Among many fine papers 
last year, we recall some from Detroit Com- 
mercial College and the Gary Business College. 
The students had attained a practical, fluent, 
smooth writing style which contributes in a 
large measure to their subsequent proficiency 
in speed development. The formation of notes 
was good and the proportion and slant was 
correctly maintained. Verna Lute, of Gary, 
did exceptionally creditable work. Four tests 


(Continued on page 252) 
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from this school were submitted for the 120- 
word gold Transcription Test pin and qualified. 
Bravo! We’re looking for more tests this year. 
In connection with membership certificate 
tests, Detroit Commercial College submitted 
twenty-three specimens from student-members 
wishing to secure “professional certificates” for 
Superior Merit—and all qualified. This school, 
likewise, has been most successful in winning 
shorthand speed awards of pins and medals. 


W happened into a shorthand classroom re- 
cently and overheard the teacher saying: 
“This beautiful album that I present to you 
is a gift from Tue Greco Writer. Part of 
your work in this course consists in securing 
the Certificates of Progress in shorthand and 
typewriting to be put in this book. You will 
find the list of those you are required to get 
on the inside front cover. When you have all 
of them you will receive the honorary Certifi- 
cate of Attainment, signed by Dr. Gregg. 

“The Writer is the magazine of your pro- 
fession, and provides in addition to the cer- 
tificate tests delightful stories and arti- 
cles from well-known authors written in 
shorthand. We shall read them for compre- 
hension and enjoyment, and you will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly and easily you can 
learn shorthand this way—and how readily 
you will be able to prepare the lessons in the 
Manual. The homework reading plates we 
will use each month to check our knowledge 
of principles as we progress. 

“T will assign reports on the editorials, and 
we will write synopses of some of them in 
shorthand. The stories will be transcribed 
on the typewriter later on as one of our proj- 
ects in transcription and typing, and the best 
transcripts will be exhibited in our Annual 
Exhibit. The jokes and short-story plates we 
shall read from month to month, of course. 

“In fact, we shall read everything in this 
magazine—not all at once, but as our reading 
ability grows we'll go back to early issues 
and enjoy the stories. In the meantime, the 
personality stories and graded reading plates 
will be an inspiration to us when the hour 
seems dull, and we'll have a lot of fun while 
measuring our progress with the Credentials 
that we earn each month.” 


ISS Irene Jackson, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 

writes: “May I say that I enjoy THe 
Grecc WRITER immensely, but I can’t finish 
reading one copy before another arrives because 
there is so much in each magazine. It contains 
more for the money than any other magazine 
that I know.” Thank you, Miss Jackson. We 
didn’t know that we were putting over an en- 
durance test, but we’re glad you like ii. An 
overwhelming number of stenographers have 
been telling us that these days. 
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Reporting Your Vote 


HE suspense is over—but you already 

know the outcome, for you have discovered 
the Official Rally Song on page 249. Your bal- 
lots gave the Dictionary to Miss Mahaffy for 
Entry No. 6, and by a wide margin, nearly 
equal to the combined vote cast for all the oth- 
ers in the running for first place—a “popular” 
decision indeed! The Honorable Mention 
Awards for the five winning the next highest 
number of votes fall to Mrs. Peterson, Miss 
Parsons, Miss Wilker, the Tientsin “Gang,” 
and Miss Whyte. 

A number of clever contributions arrived too 
late for consideration, among them another 
parody on Marching Through Georgia, by 
Audrey Crawford, Boone High School, Boone, 
Iowa; and from Adeline Pomerville, St. Mi- 
chael’s, Pinconning, Michigan, a catchy ditty to 
the tune of Old McDonald Had a Farm. 

Congratulations, all! With so many “peppy” 
songs to inspire your practice, you should be 
turning in extra fine specimens on this year’s 
Contest Copy. This material was published last 
month, you know, and will be repeated in Feb- 
ruary. The O.G.A. test in this issue is for 
Membership only. 


Entry No. 14 


A CA.Li to ARMS 
(Tune: The Battle Cry of Freedom 
7 


Let us rally round the Contest, and try to do our best 


Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 
We are coming from the East, we are coming fron 
the West, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory 
Chorus 
Those who will practice the copy each day 
Will reap in the springtime a harvest, I say; 
So rally round the Contest, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 


2 

We are rising to the call of the splendid O. G. A.., 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory; 

We are reaching for the trophy, to carry it away, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory. 

Chorus 
Then work with a vim, people, work with a vim, 
And bring forth applause from our Judges so grim 
Yes, we'll rally round the Contest, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Victory 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson, 
Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minn 


Entry No. 9 


WINNING AN O. G. A. PRIZE 
(Tune: Marching Through Georgia) 


December has come again and Contest time is here 
How gladly we welcome it, for it comes but once a 
year. 
We long to try our skill once more to see if we can 
win, 
A bright and shining O. G. A. Pin. 
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Chorus Eniry No. 4 
Come On! Come On! All Greggites new and old! 
Come — Come On! There’s a prize for us we're “Do Ye Ken Jonun Greco?” 
told! . : rt ’ 
A Silver Cup ahead of us, a Membership Card im Pune: Do Ye Ken John Peet 
view, Do ye ken John Gregg 
And other shining trophies in between! Of the O. G. A.? 
> Do ve ken John Gregg 
im And his Getaway? 
We'll stay at home from movies and practice with a If ye ken our John 
will, When the Contest’s or 
And turn down other pleasures, for perfection and Y ll be proud of your 
skill work in the morning 
Though grown old, and worn and weary, we still will 
work and strive, Do ye ken John Gregg 
For the coveted O. G. A. Prize With his Banners Gay 
, That we win each year 
~ sores In the 0 G A ? 
Come On! Come On! etc If ye ken our John 
And join his throng 
3 You'll be proud of your 
When the Contest closes, we'll have artistic notes, work in the morning 
With curves so nicely rounded, the blends above re The Gregg Veng “ 
proach. Tientsin, North China 


Watch those judges smile, when they cast their final 
votes, 


> 7 
Which give to us an O. G. A. Prize Entry No. 18 
Chorus . or 
Keep TRYING 
(Tune: Old Black Jos 
1 
Now is the time for you to win a prize 


Entry No. 15 Greggites, we know, must al! be very wise 


Come take your pen or pencil in your hand 


Come On! Come On! etc 


—Zella Pars ns, Pittsfield, N.H 


To form the HOOKS and CURVES and JOININGS 


We'RE IN THEO.G. A of shorthand 
(Tune We're in the Money Chorus 
Keep trying, keep trying, for ‘tis the only way 

We're in the O. G. A., we're in the O. G. A., To be an honest member of our O. G. A 
Our “Kays” and “Gays” are merrily swinging along 
We're in the O. G. A., we're in the O. G. A.., . 
Goodbye old longhand, we're through! Vowel sounds just right and TEN-DEN blends are 

You've served us long made 
You'll never see a line written in longhand today Right-motion curves be careful not to shad« 
And when we meet our teachers, we can look We write just so, for prizes we must win 

At them all wise and say: ry contest work at once, beginners, WIN YOUR 
“We're in the O. G. A., we're in the O. G. A.,” Pin 


Join now and help us keep it roiling along! hyte, St. Michael's Sci 


Evelyne D. Wilker, Washington, D. ( Pinconning, Michiga» 


January Test Material 


[AU clubs of test pepeve should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates. January copy is good as membership tests until February 25, 1934.) 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand smoothly, fluently, and correctly. It can be writ- 
ten by any student who has completed the first eight chapters of the Manual. Before submitting it for 
the Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg Artists, practice the test as often as you like, 
comparing your notes with the plate on page 268 until you have produced a copy in your best writing 
style. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as you practice. 


While embarked in business or other mat- yourself: “Has this any value for me? Am |! 
ters, pause occasionally to note what you are’ thinking out the problem | have set for my 
thinking about. You will meet with many sur- self, or am I merely running about like a pup 
prises. You will catch yourself indulging in py in a new field?” 
some train of fancy that has nothing to do Compel your mind to think of the task you 


with the job you are performing. Then ask are doing and of the (Continued on page 256 
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January Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for "a ' 


ch error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter Ietter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


My saddle, which had been loose, became looser. If there is any- 
thing more helpless than a man on a runaway horse with a loose 
saddle, I don’t know what it may be. Bareback, I could have man- 
aged very' nicely. Then I would have had a tight grip on the horse 
and only myself to look out for. Now I had to keep myself and the 
loose saddle in place by sheer balancing, with no grip on anything. 
I felt’ that the circus tight-rope walkers had an easy job by com- 
parison. The girth came entirely loose from its fastenings and its 
buckles thrashed around Prince’s knees, adding to his terror. 

When the horse’ took the ditch and hedge, my co-ordination 
with the beast slipped a fraction. The saddle went back six inches 
toward his withers. Apparently, it got past the bulge of his barrel, 
for it began to‘ slide farther back, despite all I could do to inch it 
forward. Fortunately, like most Haitian horses, he had a long, 
luxuriant mane. I took a firm hold on a fistful of hair with my off 
hand and hauled’ like grim death. I could do little with the reins on 
such a shifting seat. 

For half a mile we careened on. I could hear a stream murmur- 
ing through its bed of stones. Then we shot out into a clearing’ a 
couple of hundred yards wide, ending at the river’s brim. By this 
time the saddle had worked back to the horse’s rump, and I was 
stretched out along his spine, still holding like mad to his’ mane. 

It occurred to Prince and myself simultaneously that this was 


no way to go for aride. Apparently, we both agreed to get rid of 
the saddle. It had been a nuisance to both of us for some time’ back. 
Prince decided to buck it off. He had tried running, and the thing 
still stuck. Now for a little high and handsome pitching. His ears 
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twitched and his head went down between his knees. I saw’ what 
was on his mind. I kicked out of my stirrups, unwound my leg 
grip and dove forward onto his broad, flat back, still holding tight 
to his mane. Then I wrapped myself around his barrel and 
thanked”® God that I was born bow-legged. 

Prince set his forelegs and slid. Then he went up in the air. The 
saddle snapped off his rump, and he kicked it on the wing, sending 
it hurtling forty feet into’’ the brush. Then he went up and down 
like the piston of an automatic riveter, varying the proceedings by 
swapping ends in the air and whirling around and around. For- 
tunately for me, he was a Haitian horse’’ and had never learned the 
fine art of bucking. The man never lived who could stay on the 
back of a real bucking-horse without a saddle. 

When Prince got tired of going around, he went up on his” 
hind legs, then on his front legs. He had a lot of pep for a little 
horse, but he didn’t know much. A hundred and eighty pounds is a 
good deal of a load for a six-hundred-pound horse. I felt like a” 
heavyweight champion wrestling with a lightweight novice. Rid- 
ing a rough horse is much like wrestling, but it is more like dancing. 
The rider is the partner, trying to keep in rhythm with the horse.” 
The object of the horse is to break the rhythm. Once the unison 
between man and animal is broken, the strongest rider must go. 

My orderly appeared. The boy had brains. Instead of plunging 
wildly’® after me, he had ridden around and now approached from 
the direction of the river. If Prince decided to take fright again 
and run, he must run back toward the settlement, away from the 
dangerous rocks” and trees. But my mount had no such idea. He 
had taken his fling and decided that enough was enough. Gradually 
quieting down, presently he turned his head and looked back as 
though he were noticing” me for the first time and felt like remark- 
ing, “Oh, hello! You there?” (3676 strokes)—From “Black 
Bagdad,” by J. H. Craig 
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(Continued from page 253) best way and means 
of performing it. Dispel every fleeting fancy 
not germane to its achievement, and resolve to 
give reliable attention to one thing at a time. 


O. ike 
Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by him- 
self may try this plain copy test. The object is to 
display your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of 
touch and accuracy of writing will tell the story for 
you. Practice until you are satisfied that you have 
set up this copy in your most attractive style—margins 
even, and touch uniform. Goodfellowship News has 
titled these paragraphs by William Fleming French, 
THE MAN TO WATCH. Include credit to both 
author and magazine in typing your specimen for the 
Junior Certificate. 


You know the lucky fellow—the man who 
gets all the breaks; the fool into whose lap 
the gods of chance drop their choicest favors. 
He’s the fellow who had the luck to buy the 
lot where the school was to be built, to strike 
oil on his dry quarter-section and get his 
crops harvested a day before the hail swept 
all the standing grain to the ground. 

He is the fellow who happened to be on 
hand to do the little job the boss wanted done 
and to reap the fat salary for it. Luck is his 
middle name. Without any family behind him 
he has the best job in town, and without any 
looks he has married the sweetest girl in the 
county. Why, that lucky fellow ought to be 
watched. 

It is easy to forget, of course, that the lucky 
fellow with the best job in town probably had 
to work through a dozen other jobs to get it. 
Someone has said that the “P” is silent in the 
word luck, but it belongs there nevertheless. 
And certainly experience seems to prove this 
to be true, for investigation generally turns up 
the fact that the lucky fellow is the man who 
has been burning midnight oil and taking de- 
feat after defeat with a smile. 

Yes; those lucky fellows will bear watch- 
ing—and imitating, too. The “lucky” man keeps 
everlastingly at it, never giving up, never 
whining and betting on the law of averages. 
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If you want a thing—anything—bad enough 
and keep after it long enough you will get it, 
and not because of a lucky break, either. Luck 
doesn’t break—it has to be “crashed.” 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced a ole who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T rtificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. This month's project for the Senior 
Certificate is a two-page letter, a practical test of 
your good taste in arrangement. Instead of making a 
separate list of satisfied users of the Blank Heater, 
tabulate your list at the end of the letter itself. Make 
your own letterhead for the first page of the letter. 
Paragraph effectively. 


(Date, address, and salutation) 1 wonder 
if you would do me a favor? I'd like your 
opinion on an important matter. Some time 
back, in response to your letter, I promptly 
sent you particulars about the Blank Heater 
for automobile circulating systems. For some 
good reason you did not care to try out the 
heater. Would you be so good as to tell me 
why? Not because I will then use “hammer 
and tongs” to sell you; (I promise you I won't 
bother you again), but because I just want to 
know where I fell down in getting you to try 
the heater. Are any of the following the rea- 
son? 1. Did I fail to give you the facts you 
wanted about the heater? —If so, what 
particular facts?-—————-. 2. Did you think 
the price too high? ————— 3. Aren't you 
planning to use your car this winter, or have 
you decided not to buy a heater? ——— 4 
Some other reason. What? (Leave 
an extra blank line here for this last answer.) 
It isn’t necessary to write a letter. And if 
you prefer, just use a lead pencil in answering 
the above questions. But regardless of how 
you do it, I want very much to hear from you 
and get your opinion. I assure you I would 
gladly do as much for you. A stamped en- 
velope is enclosed. Won't you please use it 
today? With very best wishes, I am, Grate- 
fully yours, Gen. Mgr. Blank Heater Com- 
pany (List below in the most effective style, 
the names and addresses of ten prominent 
people as satisfied users.) 
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Club Prizes 


Yvette Saucier, St. Louis 


04.7. took =e 


Kenneth W. Shook, Church- 
man Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary Remigia, Teach- 
ers College of St. John’s 
University, Toledo, Ohio 

Russell Baez and Sue Ward, 
Pacifie Audit School of 
Business, San Francisco, 


Bronze Pin 


Fern Danielson, High School, 
Holdrege, Nebraska 

Iris M. Nelson, Spencerian 
College, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin California 
Eleanor Walt, New York 
University, New York, 
New York 
Elaine Kay, High School, 
Lapeer, Michigan 


Teacher's Pin 


Mrs. 8S. D. Kesner, Sullins 
College, Bristol, Virginia 


Howard E Burchfield, Ban 
ner County High School, 
Harrisburg, Nebraska 

Sister Mary Alverna, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia 

Lucile M. Swenson, High 
School, Roseau, Minnesota 

Mrs. Roy Collins, Sullins 
College, Bristol, Virginia 

Bernice Mitten, High School, 
Argos, Indiana 


O. G. A. Awards 


Silver Pin 


Dorothy Welles, High School 
South Hadiey Falls, 
Massachusetts 

Helen Bowen, Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buf- 

Clarence P. Thompson, High falo, New York 

Irma Read, Lansingburgh 


School, Cantril, Iowa 
. High School, Troy, New 
Cc. J. Arrigo, Smithdeal- 

J go, Smithdea York 


Massey Business College, 


Richmond, Virginia (Continued on page 268) 
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a r . 
Three New Diamonds 
(Continued from page 246) 
| and, as a coincidence, had taught the very courts. Later Miss Vollmer became the part 


same school that her mother taught twenty- 
five years before. While attending high school, 
she took summer work at the State Normal 
School at Normal, Illinois. 


T eacher—Stenographer—Re porter 


f Miss Vollmer (as she was then) came to 
t Chicago and worked nine months for the 
Western Union, during which time she at- 
tended the evening classes at Gregg College. 
Later she transferred to the day school and 
completed the court reporting course in Au- 
gust, 1930. 

After that Miss Vollmer became affiliated 
with Miss Lucille Ruth Verhoeven, a court 
reporter, with whom she worked for two 
years, doing general reporting in the Chicago 


i 





ner of another court reporter, Miss Rose Slut 
zky, a graduate of the Gregg reporting de- 
partment. During this time she attended night 
school and passed the examination for the 
200-word diamond medal in June, 1933. 
Miss Vollmer was engaged in reporting with 
Miss Slutzky for a year when she changed 
her vocation as well as her name. She is 
now Mrs. Charlotte Timmins. Her chief rec- 
reation is hiking, which she enjoys very much. 


Who'll Take Our 20th Diamond? 


Who'll be the first diamond medal winner 
for 1934? If it is another woman, we'll then 
have a tie score, because it now stands ten 
men and nine women. Who'll be the woman 
to tie the score? 
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HORTHAND has been adapted to prac 
tically every language that comes from 
the tongue of man. There is at least 
one tribe of Canadian Indians who have no 
written language except shorthand. Shorthand 
has been devised to enable the sharp-eared 
musician to make a record of simple melodies 
as they are sung or as they come into his mind. 
Now Mlle. Antonine Meunier, of the Paris 
Opéra, has devised a steno-choreography, a 
shorthand system for indicating the compli- 
cated and difficult evolutions of the classic bal 
let. M. Bouvet, head of the library of the 
Opéra, tells us that shelves full of books have 
been written in the attempt to create a success- 
ful steno-choreography, but all previous authors 
have required rather bewildering diagrams, 
whereas Mlle. Meunier has contrived a rea 
sonably simple and very practical notation 


—L’Illustration, Paris, France 
Py 


T was with deep regret that we learned of 

the death at Potsdam, Germany, on April 
5, of Dr. Albrecht von Kunowski, co-author 
with his brother of Nationalstenographie. Be- 
cause the time of his surviving brother Felix 
was necessarily taken up by his duties as an 
officer in the German army, the greater part 
of the work of developing and propagating the 
system devolved on Albrecht, who was, him 
self, a physician in the service of the German 
province of Silesia. 

These two men have spent a busy life in the 
service of shorthand—the one an army officer 
and the other a civil servant. Now the surviv- 
ing brother, Felix, has pledged himself to the 
continuance of the labors hitherto divided be- 
tween the two. 


Deutsche Kurzschrift, Duisberg, Germany 


VER the tomb of the German shorthand 

author Leopold Arends in Berlin there 
stands a bust of the author. On the pedestal is 
an inscription in shorthand giving the author's 
motto, “Only the ideal is the truth.” Herr 
Arends died December 22, 1882, and the monu- 
ment of Swedish marble was erected in 1889. 


SHORTHAND © 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
a 


Last year writers of his system held a service 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
master’s death 

The house on the Besselstrasse in Berlin 
where he died has been marked by a granit« 
plaque ever since 1885. 
La Revue Sténographique Belge, Brussels, 


Belgium 
- 


IR WILLIAM HERSCHEL, son of the 
great astronomer who discovered the planet 
Uranus, while on a trip to India in 1857 wrote 
to his brother, then studying at Cambridge 
University, that he was exhausted from writ 
ing so many letters and that what he wants is 
“a writing machine, a piano which writes one 
letter for each key that I touch.” After going 
on to describe rather closely our present typ: 
writers he continues, “Work on this when 
you have finished there at Cambridge, or els« 
give the idea to somebody who has the time 
When we remember that this was twenty 
years before even the crudest typewriters wer: 
on the market, his prescience seems almost 
uncanny. 


La Revue Sténographique Belge, Brussels, 
Belgium 


> 


ERMANY is to many people the land of 

music—of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
Germany to many other people is the land of 
science, because of the roll of. distinguished 
scientists far too long to attempt to put here 
Germany is to some the land of art and to 
some the land of literature and to some the 
land of militarism. 

But all these things Germany is to the 
stranger within its gates. I think that to its 
own people Germany is preéminently the land 
of the out-of-doors. There is no country in 
the world that has a better out-of-doors and 
there is no country where the inhabitants take 
more advantage of a naturally fine countryside 

The young folks are indefatigable wander- 
ers. All summer Germany is covered with 
bands of young people roving from place to 
place. You meet them on the trains and boats 
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A “Tourist Cabin” Bavarian style, maintained by the 
Augsburg Shorthand Society 


and busses, and I suppose if you were ambi- 
tious enough you might meet them walking 
on the highroad—but not having walked on 
the highroads I can't vouch for that person- 
ally. The snapshot reproduced here was taken 
by your editor this past summer in Berlin. 
It shows a band of boys resting and eating on 
the base of the Colum» of Victory immedi- 
ately in front of the Reichstag building. No 
one seems to be surprised to see a flock of 
boys suddenly camped in so conspicuous and 
unusual a spot—it’s just part of the scheme 
of things. These boys told me they had 
gradually drifted up from Dresden to Berlin, 
and that’s quite a “drift”! 

All over Germany there are “overnight 
houses” where such groups may stay at a 
nominal cost and where they have facilities 
for cooking and washing. The house shown 
here is in 
such, southern 


January, 1934 


Another simi- 
lar place has 
been opened by 
the Young Peo- 
ple’s Group of 
the Rodach 
S tenographen- 
verein in the 
little village of 
Rudelsdorf in 
northern Bava 
ria near the 
Thuringian bor 
der. 

Now, to us, 
Germany has 
always been the 
land of short- 
hand. It was in 
Germany _ that 
the first stir- 
rings of the 
modern shorthand movement appeared. There 
Gabelsberger published his system first in 
1834, three years before Isaac Pitman pub 
lished his “Stenographic Soundhand” in Eng 
land in 1837. Germany was not only the first 
country to revive shorthand effectively in 
modern times, but it has always been the 
most enthusiastically stenographic country. 

These two examples show how the Ger- 
mans combine their love of the out-of-doors 
with their love for shorthand. 

I should like to join one of those short 
hand societies myself! 

a 
HE perennial complaints about post office 
pens may now be heard for the last time if 


the new German device is successful. A num 
ber of German post (Continued on page 266 





Bavaria, not 
far from 
Augsburg. In 
fact, the Augs 
burg Steno 
graphenverein, 
or Shorthand 
Society, is re- 








sponsible for 
this particular 
Jugendland- 
heim, and if I 
am not mis- 
taken you can 
see some of 
the members 
putting the 








finishing 
touches on the 
front yard. 


Berlin’s Column of Victory serves as hospice to these lads 
“hiking” up from Dresden 
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Electricity 


By James H. Barry, in “The Roycrofter” 
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Shorthand in Other Lands 


(Concluded from page 264) 


offices have installed automatic coin-operated 
typewriters. Depositing a 10-pfennig coin re- 
leases the typewriter mechanism for about ten 
minutes. For 10-pfennigs more (about 3 cents), 
paper, envelopes, and carbon paper may be had. 


: 
: 


While this device will put an end to com- 
plaints about the post office pens, it will also 
put a premium on typing speed. The slow typ- 
ist will run out of 10-pfennig pieces before he 
finishes what he wants to say. 
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Year, we 


UST to be different for New 


are giving you an entirely new kind of 
Teaser. There are no outlines omitted or 
damaged in this plate for you to supply—just a 
few simple sentences to be transcribed. Not 
rally, mind you; the catch, you will find, 


comes when you start to type out this Teaser 
If you can spell all of these words correctly 
to 


were! 





without the dic 
better Half 
the battle in transcribing, though, is in know- 


uu don’t know 


he first time, resorting 


tionary, you re than we 


ing when y and when it is time 
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January “Talent Teaser” 


to look a word up. Spelling is one of the 
things the boss expects to depend on you for 
So test yourself out on these twenty-five sen 
tences and the twenty-five coming in Feb 


where you would stand if the 
them to 


job 


ruary, and see 
employment managet 
you when you ut for 

Make a complete transcript of the sentences, 
and then also list the 
“spelling demons.” A check-up with our list next 


month will show know a “demon’ 
do 


should dictate 


try « your first 
words you would class as 


whether you 


when you meet one! Wonder how many 
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Key to Last Month’s Talent Teaser 


Bett RInGs 


the plate here in 
italics.] 

Believed to be the nearest approach to the hypotheti- 
cal perpetual motion machine, a bell in the Clarendon 
Laboratory at Oxford has been ringing continuously 
for ninety-two years, apparently of own volition 
und will apparently keep at it for many more years. 

The bell was made by a London instrument maker 
in 1840 and has never been repaired. It is worked 
by a dry pile battery consisting of 5,000 small paper 
discs coated with sinc and copper and encased in two 
connected by wire 


[Words incomplete in are given 


its 





glass tubes. A small metal gong is 








92 YEARS 


to each tube, and between the gongs a little metal ball 
hangs DY @ sulke nn thread 

As the battery charges each gong the ball, attracted 
and repelled, swings back and forth, striking the 
gongs. The ringing of this bell, although it is her 
metically sealed in a glass case, con be heard about 
eight feet away 

The jaboratory authorities, however, feel sure that 
in time some part of this instrument will wear out 


And, except as a demonstration of this particular type 


of battery, this perpetual motion machine has not the 


slightest utility Herald Tribune Bureau 
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(Continued from page 256) 

Marjorie Gummerson, Los 
Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California 

Elsie Almeida, Barnstable 
High School, Hyannis, 
Massachusetts 

Regina Chanda, High School, 
Stratford, Connecticut 

Doris Miller, High School, 
West Orange, New Jersey 

Minas Orologidis, American 
Mission School, Alexandria, 
Egypt 

Arvilla Benshoof, The Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

Alice Armentrout, Girls’ 
Commercial Vocational High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Nellie Taylor, High School, 
Kelso, Washington 

Clara Diebold, St. Benedict 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Esther Holbeck, High School 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 

Mary Jaques, High School, 
Durango, Colorado 

Dorothy Sakamoto, Fife High 
School, Tacoma, Washington 

Eileen Anderson, West Val- 
ley High School, Millwood 
Washington 

Gladys Hanson, High School, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 

Emily Turner, High School, 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Audrey Dickson, High School, 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 

Mary Klima, East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 


Anna Bender, Argentine High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas 

Dora Dean Bradley, City 
Schools, El Reno, Oklahoma 

Marie Bott, Box Elder High 
School, Brigham City, Utah 

Esther Stewart, Horace Mann 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Syivia Maikowski, Senior 
High School, Wausau, 
Wisconsin 

Thelma Charnock, The Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Conrad Harris, Dunsmore 
Business College, Staunton, 
Virginia 

Virginia Walters, Moore 
Township High School, 
Farmer City, Illinols 

Effie Wood, Barnes Commer- 
cial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Helen Gould, High School, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 

Margaret Frutchey, Township 
High School, Savanna, 
lilinols 

Lillie Dahlin, High School, 
Proctor, Vermont 

Arlene Hengsteler, St. Mary 
High School, Menasha, 
Wisconsin 

Viola Bettger, Greeley High 
School, Greeley, Colorado 

Annette Cohen, New York 
University, New York, 
New York 


Bronze Pin 


Alice Pilarski, St. Elizabeth 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Frances Tull, Greenville 
Business College, Green- 
ville, Texas 

Lucille Keller, High School, 
Hamilton, Illinois 

Freda Boyd, High School, 
Keokuk, lowa 

Marjorie Ridd, High School, 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 
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Dorothy Coy, High School 
Odebolt, Iowa 

Mary French, Ohio Western 
Business University, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Mildred Wilson, High School, 
Fayette, lowa 

Helen Anderson, High School, 
Westwood, New Jersey 


Olga Marecek, Park Ridge 
School for Girls, Park Ridge 
Illinois 

Irene Nagoski, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte 
Michigan 

Audrey Parker, Junior-Senior 
High School, Princeton 
New Jersey 


Plate for the January 
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Bertha Dorfman, Roosevelt 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Uenry Lich, Chicago Christian 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Matilda Bates and Evelyn 
Dilks, Bridgeton High 
School, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey 


mre © Ce ee 
ft ae a aee 


> 


(a - 


Katherine Collins, Concord 
Business College, Concord, 
New Hampshire 

Piva Bender, William H 
Hall Senior High School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

Marian L. Greive, High 
School, Aurora, Indiana 

Edith Nora Certain, High 
School, Garnett, Kansas 
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Louise Kessler, Junior Col- 
lege, Marion, Virginia 

Elizabeth Werner, Higt 
School, Washington, New 
Jersey 

Helen Franz, Battin Hig? 
School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 

Rose Mary Gemmell, St. Rose 
Industrial School, Portland 
Oregon 

Florence Sheen, St. Mary's 
School, Los Angeles, Call 
fornia 

Mildred Weigent, Central 
High School, La Crosse 
Wisconsin 

Marian Hazel, High Schoo! 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Esther Cowley, Township 
High School, Mahanoy City 
Pennsylvania 

Grace Baillie Wirt, Union 
High School, Calipatria 
California 

Rachel Kraft, Technical 
High School, Fresno 
California 

Gordon Beale, High Schoo! 
Ballston, Virginia 

Catherine Burka, Hutchinsor 
Central High School, Buf 
falo, New York 

Marjorie Hartman Bouck 
High School Annex, Albany 
New York 

Jane Stealey, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarks 
burg, West Virginia 

Julia Kelley, Girls’ Industria 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Florence Terjenian, High 
School, Belmont, Massa 
chusetts 

Anna Alice Polonski, High 
School, Oceanside, New 
York 

Mary Davis, Senior High 
School, Pittston, Penn 
sylvania 

Marion E. Leigh and Verlie 
Forsythe, High School 
Scotia, New York 

Marguerite Hendrickson, Hig! 
School, Holdrege, Nebraska 

Betty Tice, St. Nicholas 
Sclool, Zanesville, Ohio 

Helene Gleichman and Nat 
Lindeman, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 

Sam T. Gervasi, High School, 
Westfield, New York 

Sybil Bordreau, Senior High 
School, Leominster, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Vivian Robacker, Belmont 
High School, Los Angeles 
California 

Dorothy Woodbury, Rockport 
High School, Rockport, 
Massachusetts 

Alma Love, Union High 
School, Forest Grove, 
Oregon 

H. M. Chang, Hung Te Com- 
mercial School, Tientsin, 
North Chine 

Mary Trautvetter, High 
School. Nutley, New Jersey 

Estelle Gilibert, Holy Angels 
High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 

Ida Nishida, University High 
School, West Los Angeles, 
California 

Pauline Dornberger, Heald’s 
College, San Jose, California 

Jeanette Drucker, Manuel 
Arts High School, Les 
Angeles, California 

D. Carlyle Britton, Smithdea! 
Massey Business College. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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More Speed Pointers 


From “Gregg Speed Building” 


[One of each pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper one 
s you read aiong. This article is adapted to the cabulary of all student 
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| Jhke SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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The Transcribing Assistant 


HE special bane of the reporting pro- 

fession is the necessity of transcribing. 

The business of making the record, of 
sitting at the table following the testimony 
»f the witness and the colloquy of counsel is, 
in the vast majority of cases, a job that entails 
no great hardship to the proficient reporter. 
It is, furthermore, a business that captures the 
interest and not infrequently holds a decided 
thrill. If that were the entire process of re 
porting, the reporting profession would be 
without peer as a thoroughly enjoyable and 
exciting business. 


The Reporter's Nightmare 


It is the long hours spent pouring words 
into the phonograph that constitutes the night 
mare of the profession. After spending a day 
in court taking notes, it cannot be classed as 
pleasure to have to sit at the phonograph until 
the late hours of the night—or early morning 
reading back into the speaking tube everything 
that transpired during the day. It may be 
profitable at times, and it may not be at all 
difficult, but the monotony of it is sometimes 
overpowering. Night after night, and day 
following day, of the same grind is bound to 
wear down the hardiest disposition and make 
the reporter wish that he had cast his lot in 
some less exacting profession. 


Ok, for Someone to Read Our Notes! 


Often his mind turns, in such weary mo- 
ments, to the thought: “Instead of having to 
dictate this stuff, which a skilled operator 
must transcribe anyway, why can’t I train 
somebody to read my notes for me directly, 
without the intervention of the phonograph at 
all? Why shouldn't the operator be able to 
take my notebook and transcribe my notes, 
without further effort on my part? My notes 
are not hard to read; I stick religiously to the 
principles of my system, and I write a fairly 
legible style of shorthand; what is to prevent 
a good reader of shorthand from transcribing 
my notes as readily, and as accurately, as he 
can hear the stuff on a faulty instrument like 
the phonograph ?” 

That question has been asked by hundreds 


of reporters; and it is a fair question. Theo- 
retically, the answer is: It can be done. Fur- 
thermore, it is practical, and has been done in 
a limited fashion. The fact that it is not the 
general practice among reporters has nothing 
to do with its feasibility, but rather because 
the personal and human equation enters into 
the problem. 


Possible, Yes, But Find Such Aum Assistant! 


As to its possibility, there is nothing under 
the sun to prevent a Gregg reporter from 
training a Gregg operator to read his notes 
and to do it well. Our system is “standardized” 
from the moment we study the first principles 
until we become a graduate reporter. We are 
not burdened by two or more different styles 
of writing, as are writers of the older sys- 
tems, one style of which is learned for amanu- 
ensis work and then discarded more or less for 
a reporting style, with the result that in the 
transition from one style to the other no two 
reporters react exactly alike; some retaining 
more and some less of the first style learned, 
thereby leaving no inflexible, standard style 
written by all. Our Gregg style is “fixed” 
during the learning of the first principles and 
admits of little variation. 

It is true that as the system has grown as 
a reporting instrument, various new word- 
signs for reporting terms and many reporting 
expedients have been added by the author of 
the system and by practicing reporters, but 
even these at this late date have become more 
or less standard. Although all of these addi- 
tions to the system have not yet been incor- 
porated in the texts, an unusual camaraderie 
has always existed among our reporters, and 
these reporting helps have permeated even into 
the classrooms. It is a common thing for this 
writer to receive specimens of notes from all 
over the country and to observe with some 
surprise reporting expedients incorporated 
therein that he had used for many years and 
imagined with some vanity that he had 
originated. 

These reporting additions have been com- 
paratively few, so few that they have been 
easily incorporated into the most elementary 
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Legal Papers—V 


Agreement of Conditional Sale 


(Continued from the December issue) 
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style. Indeed, many of the teachers of the 
ountry cherish a list of these additions and 
actually teach them with the first principles, 
so that they no longer become supplements 
but part of the system itself as learned in 
school. 

The result is that there is little if any differ 
ence between the style written by the student 
leaving school and the style of the reporter 
Certainly there is no fundamental difference 
There is no difference at all that would pre 
vent a student, well-grounded in the princi 
ples and possessing the experience and the 
mental requirements, from taking the report 
er’s notes and learning to read them quite as 
fluently as the reporter himself. 


Not the Shorthand Element that Hinders 


Usually it is not the shorthand element that 
fails in such a process. It is the rest of the 
equipment which goes with the shorthand that 
makes the thing so difficult and so rare of 
accomplishment. Naturally, the transcriber 
must be a good reader of shorthand, and that 
entails more than a knowledge of system 
Good reading of one’s own notes—leaving out 
of consideration entirely the additional prob- 
lem involved in reading the notes of somebody 
else—presupposes definite mental qualities. 
There must be a background of intelligence; 
there must be knowledge of words, of gram- 
mar and syntax, and a vocabulary of words 
that will embrace every subject covered by the 
notes to be read. Good and facile reading of 
shorthand notes is built upon all that, and it 
must be as much a part of the equipment of 
the reader of the notes as it is of the writer 
of them. 

Thus it is seen that a reporter who seeks 
such a reader of his notes is seeking no bar- 
gain in brains. He is seeking the real thing, 
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and therein enters the personal and human ele 
ment. It stands to reason that a person so 
equipped to read the notes of another is just 
as well equipped to read his own notes and 
become a reporter himself, or herself, earning 
a reporter’s income. Almost the identical men- 
tal equipment is required for the one job as 
for the other. The reporter may have his 
equipment better codrdinated for writing pur- 
poses, and he may be a better penman, but 
certainly the transcriber who can train him- 
self to the highly skilled accomplishment ot 
reading can just as well, with additional effort, 
become as good a writer. The accurate read 
ing of shorthand notes is, after all, the more 
substantial part of shorthand ability, and per 
haps the more difficult part to acquire. Assum 
ing the equipment necessary to read shorthand 
well, the writing of it is more or less a me 


cnan cal process. 


But Ability to Transcribe Usually Gives 
1 bility to Report 


There will be, of course, instances where 
because of temperamental or extraneous con 
siderations a person otherwise fitted cannot 
meet the writing requirements o! reporting, 
but such people are mere “accidents” of life. 
It is from those that the reporter who seeks 
an expert transcriber will have to recruit his 
assistant. He might, of course, once in a while 
catch a latent reporter “on the make,” and 
train him or her as a transcribing assistant 
only to find, when the training has been com 
pleted, that he has in fact been training a 
competitor—a reporter like himself. 

It is entirely feasible and practical, particu 
larly for the Gregg reporter, to have a tran 
scribing assistant, but so long as reporting and 
human nature are what they are, the reporter: 
except in rare instances, will have to reconcile 


himself to the phonograph and late hours. 





Well, you are wrong on all four. 


Canal is east of the Atlantic entrance. 


were shown. 





GUESS AGAIN! 
If you can answer these questions correctly you know more than Einstein 


1. Which is farther west, Los Angeles or Reno? 

2. Is Jacksonville, Florida, east of Cleveland, Ohio? 

3. Is any part of the Pacific Ocean east of New York? 

4. Is the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal east or west of the Atlantic entrance? 


Reno is 100 miles west of Los Angeles. 
Pacific Ocean is east of New York at Arequipa, Chile. 


You can verify these facts by the atlas. 


If somebody springs any other such “trick” 
fun to see how often we can escape being caught 
odd bits of information will help us over a tough spot in the day’s work. The better all 
round knowledge we have of things in general, the better stenographers we are. 


Jacksonville is west of Cleveland. The 
And the Pacific entrance of the 


We didn't believe them, either, until we 


questions on you, pass them along. It’s 
and there’s no telling when some such 
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